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INTRODUCTION. 


TPO 


A® among the political pamphlets, ſanctioned with the 

une qui vocal approbation of Government, and re- 
warded by penſions, that of Mr. Arthur Young, is particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by the ſtrong recommendations iſſued 
in its favor, by Mr. Reeves's, and other aſſociated bodies. 
This pamphlet, therefore, may be conſidered as the Or- 
thodox Creed, and the authentic Manifeſto of the inten- 


tions of Miniſters, and their affociated ſupporters. As 


fuch, the principle it inculcates are important to be known. 
Of theſe, one is, . to reſiſt every idea of Reform, upon 
« principles of giving more power to the people: ano- 
ther, that extravagant Courts, ſelfiſh Miniſters, and 
* corrupt Majorities,” are © intimately interwoven with 
« our practical freedom ;” and that, the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ** which ought NEVER to be conſidered as the re- 


« preſentative of the people, have produced the happineſs of 


& this country, by NOT ſpeaking the will of the people; 
and it is recommended, that the right of petitioning, 
(meeting to form petitions) for a redreſs of grievances, 
ſhould be by act of Parliament, forbidden, and declared 
to be illegal and to crown the whole—to bring about and 
enforce theſe admirable regulations, it is declared, we 
« want, and ought to call for with one voice a MILITIA 
«© RANK AND FILE OF PROPERTY!” Such being the 
avowed ſentiments of miniſters and their aſſociated ſup- 
porters, it may be hoped, that thoſe independent private 
perſons, who have, in their different capacities, given 
their ſupport to adminiſtration, only becauſe they have 
not accuſicmed themſelves to think on the ſubject of go- 


B vernment, 
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C1 
vernment, will be awakened to a ſenſe of the neceſſity 
of inveſtigating the conduct of their public ſervants, and 
of. no longer tacitly acquieſeing in meaſures, without 


attempting to aſcertain their real object, and tendency, 
and how far it is conſiſtent with the proſperity and the 


ſafety of their country. Such is the ſubject of theſe: 


ges. 
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e e e PAIR 
EVIDENCE SUMMED UP, Ge. 


THE contraſt between our ſituation in the Summer 
| 1792, and in the preſent is great, and is alarming : 
and though the ſecret ſprings which produced the mea- 
ſures that have had ſuch fatal conſequences, could not then 
be developed, nor even ſuſpected, except in part, till the 
conſequences were foretold, and depreciated both in the 
ſenate and from the preſs. But in vain! the plans had 


been too deeply laid; and the nation, regardleſs or re- 


ſentful of the warning voice, aſſumed the meaſures propo- 
ſed as her own, and was indignated at thoſe who preſum- 
ed to diſapprove! "The deluſion now begins to paſs away, 
but the arts uſed to continue it by the actors in the ſcene, 
evince their determination to perſiſt to the laſt To ſuch 
a conduct, however deſperate—however pregnant with 


ruin to Us —They may have ftrong inducements : to re- 


cede—to admit that their object is unattainable, may be, 
after having gone ſuch lengths, to them, as dangerous as 
to advance: muſt be accompanied by diſgrace—may be 
attended by puniſhment. By perfiſting to the laſt gaſp, 
they will at leaſt put off the evil day, and will eſcape 
being CONDEMNED by their own confeſſion. To canvaſs 
with freedom, the public meaſures of public men, was 


heretofore accounted' the birth-right of an Engliſhman ; 


but of late, not only the doctrines of divine right and 
paſſive obedience to kings, have been revived by the dig- 
nitaries of the Church, but alſo implicit confidence in 

2: miniſters, 
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miniſters, has been required, * and granted-with a faci- 
lity unprecedented !—But as the reſult has not been ſuch, 
as to encourage this confidence, and as miniſters may 
have an intereſt contrary to that of the nation, it ſeems 
a duty to endeavour to inveſtigate their views, and the 
conſequences reſulting therefrom. The king can, by 
the law .of England do no wrong, but miniſters are held 
by it to be reſponſible for the meaſures purſued: neverthe- 
leſs, the miniſters of our too gracious ſovereign, in theſe 
inſtances too gracious, have .more than once abuſed his 
confidence without, puniſhment. The proſceution of Mr. 
Wilkes, commenced in the year 1763, and was conti- 
nued by different adminiſtrations, until the year 1769, 
when the Houſe of Commons aſſumed the right to elect 
their own, members for the county of Middleſex, in op- 
poſition to the election of the county. On this occaſion, 
petitions from that and other counties were preſented to 
the ſovereign, cnumerating this and many other vio- 
lations of the conſtitution, by the influence of his mini- 
ſters: To theſe petitions, his Majeſty was induced to re- 
turn no anſwer. Paſſing by the leſſer violations of the 
principles of the conſtitution, L will next inſtance the 
American war reſulting from the right aſſumed by the 
Britiſh, Government, to exerciſe deſpotic power over 
America to bind her © in all caſes whatſoever ;” and 
from a ſyſtem;of indirect attempts to eſtabliſh that claim, 
perſevered.jn, it from the ycar 1765, until 1775, when 
they were changed for open war. This war and its object 


vas ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed by the independant part of the 


Legiſlature, but it was carried by the miniſter's maʒori- 
ty; and in the Houſe of Lords, (ſome aggreſſions having 


+ Thus, in the inſtance of the preſent war, when arg iments in its vin- 
cat ion have tailed, I have more than once been told, vou may depend 
++ apon it, fir, that the war was unavoidable—if it could have been avoid- 
cd, ii is certain chat Mr. Pitt would have avoided it.“ 


taken 
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taken place on both ſides,) the then Earl of Mansfield, 
juſtified the perſeverance in hoſtilities, on the plea of 
neceſſity and ſelf defence; ſaying, © fince we are at war 
* we muſt go on—if we do not kill them, they will kil 

« us*”, Having this high authority for the indifpenſible 
neceſſity, and conſequently, the juſtice and policy of that 
war, the Legiſlature engaged in it with alacrity and zeal, 
in which laudable conduct, it is poſſible, that ſome of 
our worthy repreſentatives might be further encouraged, 


by the conviction they had of the bleſſings of war to the 


ſtate, in the ſhare of theſe bleſſings which fell within their 
own immediate experience, in contracts, paymaſterſhips, 
commiſfaryſhips, agencys, naval and military rank, &c. 
&.: theſe were indeed ſufficient to eonvince the moſt un- 
believing, and of courſe, that war was decided to be moſt 
indiſpenſable ; the people convinced of the incorruptible 
purity of their repreſentatives, did not ftop a tacit acqui- 
eſcence in their opinjon, but openly avowed it as theix 
own, and petitioned his majeſty for the continuance of the 
war; theſe petitions were molt graciouſly received, and 
the war prolonged even beyond the extent of the people's 
wiſhes : our ſplendid viQories were at length ſucceeded 
by defeats, and the public voice was heard on the fide of 
peace: the miniſter ſtill deelared he would conquer, and 
the Legiſlature were no leſs willing to continue to take 
their ſhare in the toil: they went on, therefore, until 
the funds being reduced fo low, as to afford no proſpect 


of raiſing the ſupplies for another campaign, the majority - 


oppoſed the further continuance of the war: the mini- 
ſter would ſtill have perſevered, but being thus prevented, 
he retired undiſmayed, and with fo little deſertion from 


* I have not read the the noble Earl's ſpeech, ſince that time, ſo cannot 
aſſume that I have quoted his preciſe words; but I well recollect the force 


of bis argument. 
1 the 
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the phalanx enliſted in his ſervice, that none endeavoured 
to arreſt his retreat, and he was enabled afterwards to fe- 
turn and divide the reins of Empire. To his death this 
phalanx remained faithful to his intereſt, and none dared, 
or found ĩt practicable to call for retroſpection. Above 
a hundred millions had been ſunk in making havock of 
mankind—eighty thouſand men flain—near fix millions 
a-year added to taxes already confeſſedly burdenſome 
— treaſon and civil war excited in the heart of America, 
for the avowed purpoſe of compelling her to ſubmit to 


deſpotic power to be bound in all caſes whatſoever,” 


by a power three thouſand miles from her, and which 


had proved. itſelf regardleſs of, and hoſtile to her intereſts. 


That America was too proſperou that ſhe muſt be re- 
duced and humbled: this we were told was indiſpenſable, 
and that not to ſuceced in it, would be ruin to this coun- 
try. Have we ſueceeded? or has ruin been conſequent 
on our defeat? on the contrary, America became inde- 


pendant, is more proſperous than before; her population 


and trade increaſed, the proſperity and trade of this 
iſland were, increaſcd in equal proportion. By defeat, we 
have been benefited : for what then did we wage war? 


The reſult was obvious to many at the beginning. How 
happens it, then, that miniſters are uſually blind to con- 
ſequences foreſeen by leſs able men? Have we no rea- 


fon to ſuſpeR that private intereſt may be the ſecret ſpring 


of their public. conduct? that the real object of a premier 


may be, to increaſe the emoluments of his office; and by 
a proportionable increaſe of influence to ſecure himſelf 
from future reſponſibility! If theſe things were done; 
if the miniſter ſecured an influence which gave him a 
weight ſufficient to preſerve him from all apprehenfion of 
puniſhment, or even of reſigning his ſinecure places; if he 
did all this, doubtleſs, the war was beneficial to him, and 


to 
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to thoſe who were enriched by his diſtribution of the peo- 
ple's ſpoils. It was at the cloſe of that war that our pre- 
ſent premier began his career: he depreciated it with all 
the vchemence of youthful eloquenee, which, aided by 
His paternal fame, pointed him out to the ſanguine peo- 
ple, as the reſtorer of the national character. He called 
«their attention to the contraſt between our then degraded 
Nate, and the brillianey of his father's adminiſtration-: 
he ranged on the fide of humanity and truth, and contri- 
buted his part to the ejectment of the then Ruling Powers. 
Afterthis, he took a part in the adminiſtration, which, 
in the ſequel, was waſted in conteſt, with the coalition 
ſo fatal to the fame of Mr. Fox; and which afforded a 
melancholy inſtance of the power of political intrigue, to 
relax the principles, and to miſlead the moſt benevolent and 
comprehenſive mind. Thus ouſted from a ſhare in the 

ſtate management, theſon of Chatham—the prejudices 
an his favor being not yet done away, ſtood forth the de- 
.clared champion of the rights of the people. He had now 
had ſome experience of the nature of miniſterial influence, 
and might perhaps have ſome apprehenſion, that the 


ſtrong party which had routed him, might ſo entrench 


themſelves within that fortification, that he could no 
otherwiſe hope to drive them out, but by levelling it with 
the duſt : that admirable engineer, the Duke of Richmond 
ſeems to have been actuated with the ſame views; they 
united forces, and joining themſelves to Mr. Horne Tooke, 
Mr. Froſt, and other known enemies to that fortreſs, 
they iſſued from the Thatch'd Houſe Tavern, their ma- 


nifeſto, calling upon the people at large, to unite with 
them for its deſtruction. 


Having mentioned the name of Mr. Horne Tooke, it is 
incumbent upon me to pay one ſhort tribute to his public 
virtues. Among all thoſe who have taken an important 
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part in political tranſactions, he ſtands moſt conſpicuous , 
haying paſſed all the meridian of life without uniting to 
any party—without ſoliciting, without accepting any place 
or any penſion, or any kind of employ under a ſyſtem he 
diſapproves. Inacceſſible to any bribe, ſubmitting to ſuſ- 
fer every loſs, to be calumniated, deprived of the good 
opinion of thoſe to whoſe benefit all his labours were de- 
voted, rather than to keep by deſerving to loſe it, by 
time ſerving or apoſtacy. Adhereing invariably to the 
object of his avowed exertions, without regard to change 


of party, and foiling them all by the contraſt af his uni- 


formity to their verſatility of principle by all he is feared, 
and conſequently hated by all. Therefore I felt no emo- 
tions of ſurpriʒe (though I did of indignation) when I 
Heard one of the penſioned zealots of the day dwell with 
malignant joy upor tlie cireumſtance of a new tribunal (a 
Court of ſuſticiary, I ſuppoſe, ſuch as Mr. Dundas pre- 
pared us to expect, hen he, in the Houſe of Commons, 
foretold the ſentence of that Court upon Mr. Gerrald, and 
lamented the want of ſimilar tribunals in England; with, 
perhaps, the Reverend Juſtice; Mr. John Griffith, and ſome 
ſelected Members of Mr. Reeves's Aſſociation, to form 
Judges and fury, and Thomas Dunn t, Oliver Pearſall 3, 
and Benjamin Booth &, for evidences, after being duly in- 
ſtructed by the Juſtioe) being to be conſtructed for the 
eſpecial purpoſe of trying this gentleman for Hi H T REA 
SON and anticipating the manner of his execution. The 
tur of Fertune's wheel in mme r however, to 


ans 3 err moi elitsig 1 


SOS merit 16 any 2 the :Mlufrious objets 
SF eria l nity an. fe the ſhores of New Holland, for endraxour- 


in toi prom <xqual repreſentation of the people ; but Mr. Horge 
has ſtood — ſingly in the {ame cauſe, and taken a decilive pari. 


+ See, Mr. Walker” s Trial, page g, and followi ing. 
1 Ditto, p. wo and following. 
Ditto, p. 129, and following. 
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have daſhed the confidence of our heaven- born Miniſter 3 


for we now are told that the Judges having duly eonſider- 


ed the matter, Mr. Horne Tooke is no longer to be tried 
by a Special Court, but by a Common Court of Law, 
and not for Hicu TREAS«O.0 N, but for SeDrrion; This 
being the caſe, it might have ſaved ſome uſeleſs trouble 
to the State, if neither that gentleman nor ſome others 
had been taken up at all, at leaſt till a better opportunity 
offered; for at preſent it is certain, that in an Engliſn 
Court of Juſtice, the evidence of Thomas Dunn“ cannot 
be had, and neither that of Oliver Pearſall nor Benjamin 
Booth, could be depended upon: neither is it probable 
that the Rev. Juſtice Griffith ſingly, would be able to do 
any thing effectually: he might indeed call upon him 
at his own hotel” in the Tower, * and dine with him; 
but to procure his condemnation for Hicn Tarason, 
his ſingle evidence would be-infufficient,” and even to fix 
upon him the charge of SEDITION—it r fail with 
an unſelected Engliſh Jury. 3 2565398 ach hlotoot 

Returning from this es I — eee 
here a clue, by which we may at once unravel the my⸗- 
ſtery, and account for Mr. Pitt's commencing the de- 
clared zealous champion for the full and unqualified're- 
ſtoration of their elective rights to the people: a principle 
to which the uniform tenor of his eonduct, ſince his efta« 
bliſhment in plenitude of power, has been not merely in- 
different, but hoſtile. He appears to have entered a can- 
didate for miniſterial elevation, with full confidence: of 
obtaining it: the popular predilection ſeemed to confirm 
his hopes, when they were all at once daſned by the un- 
expected union of the phalanx of Lord North, with the 


* See Walker's Trial, P- 117. (Appendix.) 
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party which had ſo long conteſted, and had at length driven 
them from the field. This event, though fatal to Mr. 
Fox's popular fame, ſeemed to have eſtabliſhed him firmly 
in the miniſterial throne; and preſented to the fon of 
Chatham, the diſmal proſpe& of waſting all the forenoon 
of his life in hopeleſs oppoſition. He had an example of 
the ſtrength and attachment of that phalanx he had ſeen 
them ſuſtain their leader, and carry him through the moſt 
Tuinous "meaſures, unſhaken and unawed by the conclu- 


| Gre arguments urged with unreſiſting earneſtneſs, by the 


champion of the people's rights, and his illuſtrious coad- 
jutors. All this they heard unmoved, and perfiſted, re- 


' gardlefs of the conſequences, long after the fulfilment of 


part of-the long predicted calamities began to alarm the 
public mind: nor did they ceaſe until they had reduced 
the country ro the verge of ruin. They were then com- 


pelled by tae: public elamour to recedo - with ſome diſ- 
grace ſome loſs of public eſtimation hut in other re- 


ſpects TRIUMPHANT, and enriched with the 5Po1Ls of 
their country. When this party again united to their for- 
mer opponents reſumed the heim in times of peace and 
content,” what hope of expelling them could remain to the 
youthful ſtateſman? Obviouſly: none! except by the 
people's aid. But diſguſted as they were with this union 


af oppoſite parties, it ſhould: ſeem unlikely that diſcon- 


tents ſhould; at that time of peace and renew ed proſperity, 
riſe to any effectual height: a reform, a real reform of 


Parliament, then preſented itſelf to his longing mind, as 
the only certain ſtep to power and profit. It vas indeed 


an evil to him as a Miniſter, but a Miniſter he had no 
other chance to become. Quickſighted to his object, he 
immediately formed his reſolution, and ſtanding forth the 
advocate of the people's rights, his exertions to attain 
| them 


f-- 16. 
them were perhaps at that moment fincere*. But when, 
by the imprudent boldneſs of Mr. Fox's India Bill, unit- 
ed to the diſguſt occaſioned by his coalition with his for- 
mer opponent, and by the decided manner in which Mr. 
Pitt had declared himſelf for a compleat parliamentary 
reform, at a time of life which forbid the nation to ſuſ- 
pect him of being hacknied in ſtate duplicity, her hopes 
were fixed upon him; and he was called and hailed into 
office, as the expected ſaviour of his country. When this 
was done, the caſe was ALTERED ! the bird was caught! 
the ſame principles which before induced him to en- 
force, now made it his object to prevent a parliamentary 
reform. But the caſe was not eaſy—the deciſive ſteps by 
which he had endeavoured to promote it, made the taſk 
of preventing it peculiarly difficult to him. Hence, the 
obvious neceſſity of his intrenching himſelf behind new 
works of inereaſing influence, and diverting the atten- 
tion of the people from their own concerns, by a foreign 
war to afford a plea ſor calling upon them to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government againſt the common enemy, and 
repreſenting the adyocates for reform as the emĩſſarĩes of 
this enemy, and ſparing neither fraud nor force to inti- 
midate and armihilate them. Hence, perſecutions for 
SE DITION and HiGH "I REASON againſt thoſe Who fol- 
low the meaſures he publicly recommended and ſet on 
foot, for procuring a reſorm in parliament. Neverthe- 


leſs, the co mmencement of his career was ſplendid: the 


nation confiding in his integrity and abilides, public ere- 
dit was inereaſed; the convulſed ſtate of foreign countries 


| „ Tic n 1440-40 
* However, this is by no means certain ; it ſeems more probable, that 
by propoling a plan of reform more extenſive, than that of Mr. Fox, it 
was the object to inſure his oppoſition, and that of his coadjutors; and 
thus, throwing the odium of the miſcarriage upon that party, receive the 
merit of the intention, | A un 20 55 
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gave us ſuperior advantages: a ſpirit of induſtry was 
raiſed, and our trade was extended to a degree beyond 
expectation. The revenue being in proportion increaſed, 

the publie confidence was confirmed, and the people ac- 
quieſed with alacrity i in whatever their reputed redeemer 
required. He new modified and increaſed the exiſting 
taxes, and laying on new ones, he announced his inten- 
tion to pay off the debts of the nation. The plans of the 
ableſt financiers « were collected, and their merits aſſumed 
2s his own. From Dr. Price he received three commu- 
nications; they were unacknowledged; but one of them, 
the leaft efficient, was adopted . From this circum- 
ſtance, it ſeems, that even in thoſe early days, he was 
not unverſed in the cor duct of becoming a ſtateſman ; 
indeed, to his ready conception of this kind of ſtate ma- 
nagement, it ſcems not . eg he owed the title of the 
ec  Heaven-born Minifter,” 1. e. he was born a ſtateſman, 
formed by mature to ptactiſe the manceuvres of ſtate, 
by which he has ſince ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 

more. eſpecially in compaſſing the preſent war, which 1 
now, attempt to trace from its ſource f. 

France, having eſtabliſhed the conſtitution of 1707. was 
literally i in a ſtate of profound peace, and internal tran- 
cuility ; there were differences of opinion in the conſti- 
tutional aſſembly, as there have ever been in the Eng- 
lich Parliament, and they were as freely expreſſed and 
debated upon; and there were conſequently ſome who 
wiſhed, to re-eſtabliſh deſpotic power, as there may per- 
haps now be in England. Things were in this ſtate, and 
the fixſt Aſſembly Rill fitting, when, in July 1791, a cir- 
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cular letter was addreſſed from Padua, by the Emperor, 
to all the powers of Europe, calling upon them to inter- 
fere in the affairs of France: France, nevertheleſs, being 
occupied with her own affairs, eontinued tranquil, and 
choſe rather to try the reſult of negociation, than to be 
precipitated into a war however juſt. Conſequently, upon 
this, towards the cloſe of that ſummer, a convention was 
held at PiLNITZ in Saxony, between the Emperor and 
King of Pruſſia in perſon, and the ambaſſadors from 
other ſtates. A treaty was then entered into, which was at 
that time ſtudiouſly concealed, but it has fince been diſ- 
covered, that the following were the conditions agreed 
upon: | MC near e 1 
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| « His Majeſty, the Emperor, vil retake all that 
00 Lou's XIV. conquered i in the Auſtrian! Netherlands; : 
« and uniting theſe provinces to the faid Netherlands, 
will give them to his Serene Highneſs the Elector Pa- 
« latine, ſo that theſe new poſleſfions, added to the 
« Palatinate, may hcreafter have the name of Auſtraſſa. 


. His Vajefty the Emperor, will preſerve for ever, | 


te the property and poſſeſſion of Bay Aria, to make i in fu- 
« ture, an indivifible maſs, with the domains and heri- 
cc ditary poſſeſſions of the Houſe of Auſtfla. der ec 
„ Her Screne Highneſs, the Archduchefs, Alas 
« Chriſtiana, ſhall be conjointly with his Serene High- 
ce neſs, her nephew, the Archduke Charles, put into he- 
« riditary poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of Lorainee. 
« Alſace ſhall be reſtored to the Empire : and the Biſhop 
of Straſburg, as well as the Chapter, ſhall recover 
their ancient privileges: and the eceleſſ aſtical ſove⸗ 
« reigns of Germany ſhall do the ſame. | 
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« If the Swiſs Cantons conſent and accede to the coa- 


„ lition, it may be propoſed to them, to annex to the 


„Helvetic League, the Biſhopric of Potentrui, the de- 
« files of Franche Compte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, 
n with the neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the terri- 
«tory of Verſoy, whieh interſects the Pays de Vaud. 

„ Should his Majeſty, the King of Sardinia, ſubſcribe 
« to the coalition, la Poreſſe, le Pugey, and le Pays de 
« Gex, en 11 France from Savoy, ſhall be reſtored 
« to him. 

1 In caſe his Sardinian Majeſty can make a grand di- 
a. Oy he ſhall be ſuffered to take Dauphiny, to be- 
«© long to him for ever, as the neareſt deſcendant of the 
« ancient Dauphins. 

«His Majeſty, the King of Spain, ſhall have Rouſſil- 
&« lon arid Bearn, with the iſland of Corfica, and he ſhall 
mn take poſſeſnon of the French part of St. Domingo. 
Her Majeſty, the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, ſhall 


4e take upon herſelf the invaſion of Poland, and, at the 


20 fame time retain Kaminieck, with that part of Padolia 
2 which borders on Moldavia. 


e His Majeſty, the Emperor, will oblige the Porte to 
« give up Choczim, as well as the ſmall forts of ants, 


Ce and thoſe of the river Luma. 


His Majeſty, the King of Pruſſia, by n means of the 
tc above-mentioned invaſion of the Empreſs of all the 
1 Ruſſias into Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of Thorn 
«and Dantzic, and there unite the palatinate on the Eaſt 
ce to the confines of Sileſia. 
His Majeſty, the King of Pruſſia, ſhall beſides ac- 
« 'quire Luſace; and his Serene Highneſs the Elector of 
« Saxony, hat, in exchange, receive the reſt of Poland, 
* and occupy the throne as hereditary ſovereign. 
NT Bs TO hy ta | n. 
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His Majeſty, the preſent King of Poland, ſhall ab- 
cc dicate the throne, on receiving a ſuitable. an nuit. 
« His Serene Highneſs the Elector of Saxony, ſhall 
« give his daughter in marriage to his Royal Highneſs, 
c“ the youngeſt ſon ef his Royal Highneſs the Grand Duke 
_ 4 of all the Ruſſias, who will be the father of the bexe=: 


6 en King of Poland and Lithuania 
| I”: 6 LEOPOQLID, .., eden ob 
(Signed) pF „Faser NASSAU, n 
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That a Treaty of ſuch a nature ſhould be ſtudiouſly 
eoncealed until the time of earrying it; into effect, eannot 
de doubted; and even after it has become known, it is 
not likely it ſhould be openly avowed, eſpecially hy the 
king of Pruſſia, under whoſe immediate auſpices and 
guarantee that Government had been eſtabliſhed in Pos 
land which it is here agreed to overturn, If may ha- 
ard a conjecture, it is that Ruſſia and Pruſſia having, 
determined upon dividing Poland anew, engaged to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, as the eondition of her acquieſcenet i 
to aſſiſt her in gaining poſſeſſion of Bavaria, and certain 
provinces of France; and the better to-accamplith this, 
it was propoſed to divide the force, and weaken the re- 


— 


fiſtance of the latter, by inducing the Swiſs Cantons, the 


King of Sardinia, the King of Spain, and any other pow- 
ers that were ſo inclined, to attack her alſo, and ſeize 
ſuch provinces. as bordered upon their reſpective coun- 
tries. It is underſtood, however, that the King of Spain 
afterwards renounced this treaty, and it is, on the other 
hand, reported that the King of England aeceded to it in 
March 1792: it ſeems to give weight to theſe reports 
that the later has taken poſſeſſion of Corſica, and other 
parts " the Freneh os he which were by this 

treaty 
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treaty originally allotted to the former. Another circutn- 
ſtance which gives credit” to them, is the different con- 
duct of the ſovereigns at the time when the life of the 
unfortunate Louis hung ffi ſuſpence. The Spaniſh Mo- 
arch then made a noble exertion to ſave it, offering on 
that condition to acknowledge the French Republic, and 
uſe all his intereſt with his Allies to prevail on them to 
do the ſame ; while on the other hand, our Sovereign, 


however diſtreſſing to his humanity was the execution of 


that unfortunate King, did not make any aztempt to pre- 
vent it; but on the contrary, by threatening France with 
war at the preciſe time, ſeemed likely to make his death 
certain, by inflaming the minds of the people: a conduct 
which we ſhall find it difficult to reconcile with the de- 
clared virtues of ſo'excellent a prince, except by imputing 
it t his rigid adherence to the faith of treaties, and to 
his being engaged by that of Pi LNITZ, to unite in the in- 
vaſion of Frarce. 


Holland is ſaid to have afterwards acceded to it, and 


her having done ſo was, I believe, aſſerted by General 


Dumourier, and urged to the Convention when he re- 
queſted their permiſſion to invade her: but as they refuſed 
to permit it, they certainly were unacquainted with the 
fact, and gave no credit to it. Neither does it appear 
that France believed our Sovereign to be a party to it; 
on the contrary, ſhe ſeemed to confide in his aſſiſtance | 
to eounteract its effect. This does not ſeem ſurpriſing, 

for when the King of Pruſſia united his forces to thoſe 
of Auſtria, they iſſued a joint manifeſto, in which they 
avowed their intention of eſtabliſhing the former deſpo- 


tie government, and declared, * « The convention of 


0 ann W thoſe circumſtances which made 


4 Ute Ac. printed for Ridgeway. 1792. 
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n their Imperial and Royal Majeſties have recourſe ts 


« arms,” —they concealed the intention of diſmembering 
France, and on the contrary ſaid, © ® But yielding to 
„what the honor of all Crowns, and the real intereſts 
6 of all people requires, THEIR MAjESTIES declare 40 
*« EuroPe that, in the juſt war which, they haue 
« dertaken, they entertain no view of perſonal aggran= 
« dizement, WHICH THEY EXPRESSLY - RENOUNCE.”. 
France therefore, being thus prevented. from ſuſpect· 
ing their real intentions, thought it yet poſſible to avert 
the miſeries of war by negociation, and in that hope, ſhe. 
requeſted the mediation of our ſovereign in a memorial. 
delivered by their ambaſſador to Lord Grenyille, dated. 
18th June 1792. His Majeſty's weight in the ſcale..of 
Europe, and ef pecially his intimate connection with the 
Pruſſian Court, left little room to doubt the ſuceeſs of 
his mediation: his declared love of peace, and diſinte- 
reſted affection for his people, to whom the continuance 
of the general tranquility was ſo eminently. advantageous: 
—the valuable treaty of commerce they enjoyed with 
France, which had gained ſuch, credit to. the abilities f 
his Miniſters the moral certainty that war would. de- 
ſtroy this treaty—the honorable, confidence. in his virtues 
which France expreſſed in the offer, left little room to, 
doubt that he would embrace the enviable. occaſion but, 
it is certain that his Majeſty, not only if a party, hut, 
even if merely privy and aſſenting to the treaty of EI 
virz, could not, with perfect propriety, interpaſe to 
prevent the carrying it into effect. Yet as Kings in ge- 
neral, and thoſe in alliance with, our Sovereign i in, parti 
cular, do by their prerogatiye, lay claim. to a diſeretionary 
power of not adhering more ſtrictly to the faith of 
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Freaties than is- convenient to themſelves ; how is it to 
be regretted that the exerciſe of this power was by the 
too rigid virtue of a Sovereign ſo unlike his Allies evaded 

—in perhaps the only inſtance in which the uſe of it 
would have been beneficial, and have prevented every 
miſery and every crime that have enſued on the conti- 
nent, and the more alarming evils which now hang por- 
tentous over this late ſo happy land—happy in the poſ- 
ſeſſion—happy in the expected duration of liberty, ſe- 
eurity, property, active induſtry, and peace. 

After this refuſal of our Sovereign to mediate, came 
the manifeſtos of the Duke of Brunſwick, dated 25th 
and 27th July, 1792: in theſe it is deelared, that “ the 
« two allied Courts have no other object in view than 
7 the welfare of France“ ““ they ſimply intend to de- 
« liver the King, the Qucen, and the Royal Family 
« from their captivity;“ and. “ their Imperial and Royal 


_« Majeſties further declare on their faith and word, as 


Emperor and King, that if the palace of the Tuil- 
« lexies. be forced or inſulted—if the leaſt violence be 
« offered, the leaſt outrage done to their Majeſties, the 
« King, the Queen, and the Royal Family—if they be 
© not immediately placed in ſafety, and ſet at liberty, 
« they will inflict upon thoſe who ſhall deſerve it, the 
moiſt exemplary and ever memorable avenging puniſh- 
ments, by giving up the city of Paris to Military 
Execution, and expoſing it to total deſtruQtion” 1. 
Theſe Manifeſtoes being beeome publie at Paris, the 
nation was in a ferment, Their King was at liberty! 
They believed. him to have been ſincere when he ac- 
cepted the Conſtitution, and notwithſtanding he had fince 


had the weakneſs to recede from his engagements, they 


*Manifeſtos, page 40. 
+ Maniſeſtos, page 42. 
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imputed it to in adviſers, and not to himſelf; and vo- 
luntarily reſtored him to the Throne he had clearly for- 
feited, by breach of the conditions on which he held it. 
They reſtored him to the throne, and to the free ex- 
erciſe of kingly powers. That he conceived himſelf free 
that he acted not contrary to his own judgment through 
fear of the National Aſſembly, or the people of Paris 
we have an unequivocal proof. At this very time of 
alarm, when hoſtile armies were advancing for the 
avowed purpoſe of levelling the City in ruins, he refuſed 
his conſent to the raifing an army in its defence!!! 

What King would have manifeſted more clearly that 
he was not—that he did not think he was—under re- 
ftraint? The Imperial Nero, when he ſent forth his 
emiſſaries to ſet on fire the metropolis of his Empire, 
while he contemplated from the capitol the brillianey of 
the flames, did not manifeſt a ſtronget faith in the obe- 
dient ſpirit of his ſubjects neither did he experience it: 
the refractory Romans did all they could to prevent their 
eity from being conſumed ; as the rebellious Pariſians 
raiſed an army to prevent the ſacking of theircity. From 
this time indeed they no longer put confidence in theit 
King; neither does it appear that the Roman people con- 
fided in their Emperors in any great degree—Yet who, 
in theſe days of Divine Right ſhall preſume to think that 
Nero did wrong ?—if any do, they will not be inclined 
to deny, that Louis alſo, though I am perſuaded that he 
aQed from miſtaken motives, and was miſled by inte- 
reſted and unprincipled adviſers, was, by the coricurrence 
of circumſtances *, liable to ſtrong, and almoſt conclufiye 

* The meetings of the noted Auſtrian Committee at Paris, daring the 
ſummer of 1792, tilt the 10th of Auguſt, changed the face of things, were 


as regular, and as well known to the public, as the meeting at the Cabinet 
Council at St, James's,——— Conſiderations on the Cauſes, &c. Jordan. 
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ſaſpicion of treaſon, and of acting in concert with tie 
invaders of his country.—The tranſactions of the roth 
of Auguſt were the reſult: from thence a ſuſpicion had 
gone forth, that certain parties among the citizens had 
conſpired to deliver the country into the hands of the in- 
vaders: hence aroſe the horrors of the 3d and 4th Sept. 
— the innecent and the guilty were inyolved in one con- 
fuſion, and fell victims to the temporary tyranny of anar- 
chy. But ſo far is it from being true, that the executions 
of September 1792, indicate the ferocious diſpoſition of 
Frenchmen, in general, that the Enyliſh travellers, who 
were in Paris at the time, declare, that the whole maſ- 
ſacre was perpetrated by not more than fifty perſons. It 
will be confidered as diſgraceful to the public, that ſuch 
barbaritics are not reſiſted : but thoſe who recolle& the 
riots in London in 1780, will acknowledge that there is 
in all large bodies an aſtoniſhing torpor, which prevent 
them from reſiſting the violence of a deſperate banditti, 
till compelled by the urgent neceſſity, of ſelf-defence. — 
In the preſent cafe, either ſuch conſpiracies were really 
formed, or the charge was fabricated: if the plots ex- 
iſted, what wonder that the dregs of the people, by 
whom theſe terrors were executed, were wrought on by 
their malicious and deſigning leaders, to fury and deſpe- 
ration; and in the eagerneſs to take vengeance on thoſe 
that had conſpired; their ruin, ſhould involve the ſuſ- 
pected with the really guilty. If the charge was fabri- 
cated, great was the guilt of the fabricators; but the 
influence of the fabrication on the minds of the populace, 
whom it deceived, was in proportion to that of the re- 
ality. In a time like that could nice diſcrimination be 
adopted? When life and every thing which can render 
it a bleſſing are at ſtake, is calm and impartial juſtice to 
be expected from the loweſt of mankind ? If we contraſt 
theſe 
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theſe effects of the ſudden alarm and threatened ruin 
among uninformed Frenchmen, with the attacks of 
Church and King mobs at Bente and Mancheſter, 
and the deliberate ſtudied proſecutions ſuſtained by su- 
BORNATION OF PERJURY ®*, and aimed, in times of 
internal quiet, and, as gur legiſlators informs us, of 
proſperity, at the lives of men whoſe only crime it is to 
have copied the example ſet by Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Richmond, in promoting the taking the ſenſe of the 
people at large, in reſpect to a reform of Parliament ;— 
when we contraſt theſe, we ſhall perhaps find little room 
for exultation, that our laws are not adminiſtered by an 
Egalité and a Marat! 

After the maſſacres of the 34 and 4th 8 the 
ſtorm ſubſided in the eapital, and the people directed 
their efforts againſt the invading armies with alternate 
ſucceſs. The next link in the chain of events, leading to 
our preſent fituation, appears to have beef the part taken 
by the Elector of Hanover, whoſe Envoy, Monſieur 
Knobel, going to the petty courts of Germany, made 
uſe of his maſter's influence and name to excite them to 
ſend their reſpective quotas of troops to act againſt 
France. This was made known to the national con ven- 
tion on the 15th September, by the miniſter for foreign 
affairs, who at the ſame time obſerved, that the addition 
of the Ele&or of Hanover to the liſt of their enemies 
need not alarm them, fo long as the King of England 
maintained his neutrality—which he had declared his 
ſtrict determination to do. Aﬀter this France compelled 
the invaders to retreat, 2nd following cloſe at their heels, 
the Auftrian Netherlands became the feat of war, and 


dy the victory of Jemappe, fell the eaſy, and apparently 


* Sce Walker's Trial. 
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the willing, conquet of the victors; a willing conqueſt 
it appears, ſince they attempted no refiſtance, and their 
diſcontent at the reiterated breaches of faith they had 
experienced from the Houſe of Auſtria—ſtrong only to 
oppreſs, impotent to protect vas well known, and had 
ſo recently as the year burſt into open reſiſtance, 
even when hopeleſs of any foreign aid: it is improbable, 
however, that they were unanimous in the wiſh to be in- 
corporated into the government of France: — neither 
the Clergy nor the Ariſtocracy could greatly deſire 
it. Her doctrine, that the revenues of the Church were 
at the diſpoſal of the ſtate, and that great temporal power 
and luxury are not the neceſſary appendages of a religion, 
whoſe Founder has expreſsly declared, that “ his King- 
« dom is not of this world” —theſe doctrines would not 
be pleaſing to the rich and powerful clergy of the Ne- 
therlands: neither would the other privileged orders 
wiſh for the abolition of their excluſive privileges, or 
approve of the doctrine, that the poor ſhall enjoy the 
ſame protection of the law as themſelves. However, it 
was propoſed in the convention, and, after ſome heſita- 
tion, was decreed—That France ſhould wiſh to weaken 
a power which had avowed (though not to the full extent) 
its hoſtile views towards her, none can feel ſurpriſe ; 
nor can any blame her for ſecking, at the expence of that 
power, to ſtrengthen and indemnify herſelf ; but how far 
ſhe was from, at that time, having it in contemplation 
to aggrandize herſelf at the expence of her neutral neigh- 
bours, however 1 inviting the object, and however ſafe the 
attempt, her conduct on that occaſion afforded no doubt- 
ful proof. Not having forcſeen, nor prepared to reſiſt, 
the powerful invaſion of the Duke of Brunſwick, ſhe 
had recourſe to an expedient for that purpoſe, which the 
erent has Jury; ſhe made a * declaration ; “ Ci, 


tizens, 
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tizens, the Country is in danger; we do not call 
upon you as flaves—ſubje&t to blows, whipping, * 
all the deſpotiſm of military law, to devote your lives to 
glut the ambition and the avarice of a tyrant to enſlave, 
and to plunder other nations No! we call upon you as 
citizens, to come forward in your own defence the de- 
fence of your invaded country - your country relieved ; 
we demand no more, that done—return at will to your 
peaceful occupations.” The call was heard! the enemy 
was repulſed ! and the battle of Jemappechanged the ſo- 
vereignty of the Netherlands, 
Then it was, that their General Dumourier urged to 
them the policy of making uſe of the opportunity, that 
then offered for ſecuring Holland; the government of 
which being cloſely connected with the powers with whom 
they were at war, might be influenced to take a part in 
it, and to turn her force againſt them, if not timely pre- 
vented. The Convention could not but fee the force of 
theſe arguments, but knowing that it was not the intereſt 
of the people in Holland, to take a part, they declined 
to make the attack, chuſing rather to hazard whatever 
conſequences might follow: the loſs of ſuch an opportunity, 
than to deviate even in appearance from the principle of 
« renouncing aggreſſive war,” by attacking a power whoſe 
hoſtile intentions towards them, they had not complete- 
ly aſcertained. Accordingly, rejecting Dumourier's pro- 
poſition, they permitted the diſbanding of their victo- 
rious army by a public declaration, referring to the 
cauſe for which they had been aflembled, and the dan- 
ger of their country, and declaring that it no longer ex- 
iſted. ©« Citizens! the country is no longer in danger. 


The object of your toils is attained—we no longer call 


* This Pruſſian part of diſcipline however was little practiſed i in France, 
&ven under the deſpotic government. 
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upon you for military ſervice; enjoy in peace and ſecurity 
the fruits of your patriotic exertions.” Nevertheleſs, the 
Convention manifeſted at one time a diſpoſition to de- 
part from this rigid adherence to their principle of engag- 
ing in no war, but of ſelf defence, namely, when, on 
the 19th of November, they paſſed a decree, that France 
would aſſiſt all nations that ſhould wiſh to recover their 
liberties: if the word liberty was in no danger of being 
miſapplied, the decree would have manifeſted nothing 
but a generous zeal for the happineſs of mankind ; but this 
was too much to be expected, it was certainly raſh and un- 
juſtifiable, ſo far as it related to powers who had no hoſ- 
tile views againſt herſelf, namely, Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Swiſs Cantons. And theſe, it muſt be admitted, 
are ircluded in the word © all;“ but it does not appear 
to have raiſed any alarm in them. With regard to her ene- 
mies, it certainly does not go beyond the common uſages 
of kings: thus, our Elizabeth aſſiſted the revolted pro- 
vincesof the Netherlands, to emancipate themſelves from 
the dominion of Spain; and ſhe, alſo, in time of peace, 
fomented diſeontents in Scotland, whoſe queen ſhe after- 
wards put to death. But in the preſent ſtate of France, 
this deeree may be regarded in the light of a defenſive 
meaſure; the fame powers confederated to attack her, 
being- alſo combined againſt Poland and other States. 
What could be ſo natural or ſo juſtifiable, as for her to 
hold out to theſe States, her willingneſs to make a common 
cauſe with them, againſt thoſe who had made a com- 
mon cauſe againſt her: yet, as at that time, no hoſtile in- 
tentionson'the part of England had been avowed, for the 
refuſal of her king to oppoſe the invaſion of France by 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, and the endeavours of the Elector of 
Hanover to render that invaſion effectual, muſt not be ſo 
conſtrued ; this might be conſidered by her as a juſt ground 

of 
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of complaint: the conduct to be purſued on this occafion 
ſeemed obvious; namely, to have demanded, either that 
the decree in queſtion ſhould be reſcinded, or limited to 
thoſe powers who avowed an intention of interfering in 
the internal government of France. But this was diſ- 
dained! yet the ſolicitude of France to conciliate the Eng- 
liſh government, induced her, in anſwer to the general 
invectives of adminiſtration—unaſked—to declare, that 
it was not, nor ever could be her intention to encourage 
a faction in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed government, or 


general ſenſe of any people; and that ſhe would ſhew 


that reſpe& to the rights of other nations which ſhe laid 
claim to, from them, for her own. Since the explana- 
tion was voluntarily entered into by the French Miniſter 


for foreign affairs, if it was not ſatisfactory it would be 


hard to ſay, why miniſters did not reply, and ſtate pa- 
cifically what would beſo; did we not know, not only 
that the Ele&or of Hanover had before taken a decifive 
part in the confederacy againſt France, but alſo, that the 


Britiſh miniſter has now acknowledged (what his meaſures : 
have all along manifeſted beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, 


though he perſiſted to deny it at the time) that the war 
is carried on for the expreſs purpoſe of interfering in the 
internal government of France, and wreſting provinces 
from her, under the title of indemnification, It has ap- 


peared, that this intended diſmemberment was expreſsly 


denied in the manifeſto of our Imperial and Royal Al- 
lies; but it was in effect begun when Valenciennes was 
taken poſieſſion of, not for Louis the XVIIth, but for 
his Imperial Majeſty: and has been, in like manner, con- 


tinued by our gracious . in Corſica, and the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indies. 
But as Paine, an approver of the 8 of 
France, is avowedly inimical to that of England, it is 
thence 
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thenee argued, that the government he approves, muſt alſo 
be hoſtile to us: that it is different from ours, is admit- 
ted, and that ſome who approve the one may diſlike the 
other : but, if upon grounds like this, nations are to make 
war upon each other, every nation muſt be at war inceſ- 
ſantly, with all her neighbours, and they all at war with 
each other; (a true war of extermination !) fince it may be 
queſtioned, whether there do now, or ever did exiſt, any 
two governments in the univerſe perfectly alike, or ever 
leſs unlike each other than thoſe of France and Eng- 
land, according to the known principles of the conſtitu- 
tion; however either of them may deviatz from thoſe 
principles in practice. The conſtitution of France being 
printed, and the principles of our conſtitution laid down 
in Mr. Lock's Eſſay on Government, in the Bill of Rights, 
the Habeas Corpus act, &c. &c., the compariſon may 
be made eaſy, and the faR aſcertained. The deviations 
from our conſtitution then arc what give weight to the 
cenſures of Paine; he may aſſert, that we have no conſti- 
tution if it is not exemplified in practice; but he does not 
want to reform abuſes, he wants to overturn the conſtitu- 
tution—he wants to force a Republic upon us—it may be 
ſo; but was he the aggreſſor? it is well known that he 
was not—that Mr. Burke firt ſtepped forth the Knight 
Errant of Ariſtocracy and Deſpotiſm, and aflailed the 
United Monarchy of France, This act of a man pen- 
fioned—largely penſioned by the Britiſh adminiſtration, 
might not, indeed, be imputed to that ſpirit of chivalry 
alone, which he, ſo highly admires—might not France, 
without illiberality, conſtrue it as a ſymptom, that Britiſh 
adminiſtration was not friendly? and might not miniſ- 
ters, therefore, knowing that ſhe had no reaſon to con- 
nde in them, judge of her views, by their own, and 


place 
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place her forbearance and moderation, to account of arti« 
fice and fear. | 
Mr. Burke did this long before the treaty of PILNIT2 
took place, and perhaps thereby gave it birth; for it 
ſcems unlikely that the conſpirators there, would have 
dared to provoke the reſentment of France, unlets ſecure 
of the approval and ſupport of the Britiſh Government. 
As to the motives of Mr. Burke's conduct, I will hazard 
a conjecture: at the time of that humiliating calamity 
which befel the ſovereign, when the party, of which he 
was a member, urged the right of the Prince of Wales 
to the Regency, this gentleman was particularly confi- 
dent, and ſpoke with a ſeeming exultation of the ſove- 
reign's misfortune, When, therefore, his unexpected 
reſtoration put an end to the hopes of that party, and the 
natural joy which it occaſioned, convinced him of the 
ſtrength of the preſent adminiſtration, may not the recol- 
lection of his intemperate language have put him in juſt 
fear for the continuance of his penſion; and may not he 
have been threatened wich its abolition, if he did not come 
over to the party in power, and do ſome effectual ſervice 
to their cauſe? 

But I have heard it ſaid, that Mr. Burke is a well 
meaning man, and poſſeſſed of humanity : if ſo, another 
motive muſt be found for his condut—this is found, if 
he is a Roman Catholic: I have heard this intimated, 
and it 1s certain, that many well meaning men have been 
of that perſuaſion, Now, it is well known, that by the 
tenets of the church of Rome, it is lawful to do any ac- 
tion, of which the intent is good ; and that all heretics and 
unbelievers are condemned to everlaſting damnation ; 
and the ſword and the ſtake are the preſeribed means 
of their converſion : therefore, againſt heretics, it is 
lawful and commendable to uſe them, In illuſtration of 

its 
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its legality, there is high authority. That excellent queen, 
Mary, illuſtrated it by practice in England. Charles the 
IXth, proved it ſtill more conſpicuouſly in France, in 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholemew : Louis the XIVth, dra- 
gooned the proteſtants with equal activity: and James 
the IId. in England, manifeſted an equal zeal, until 
checked in his progreſs by the Revolution. Now at 
preſent, the French and Engliſh Nations are alike here- 
ties; ſo I believe, are the Pruſſians, and moſt of the 
German States: to a true Catholic, therefore, the deſ- 
truction of them all is equally juſt and meritorious : and 
in this light, their being pitted againſt each other, is a 
truly pious work. But I, not being a Catholic, may be 
permitted to confeſs that to me, it does not appear, either 
neceſſary or deſirable, that antipathies ſhould be excited 
between nation arid nation, or between man and man. 
I do not perceive any antipathy in animal nature: that 
between the dog and cat is proverbial, yet it has no exiſ- 
tance: where benevolence directs the family ceconomy, 
no ſuch antipathy appears: the dog, by nature, inclines 
to hunt and drive before him, any kind of animal, but 
being difcouraged, he as readily aſſociates with the cat, 
as with his own ſpecies: in the cat, there is no other an- 
tipathy, but the antipathy of fear. The force of this 
paſſion to raiſe antipathics—to miſlead the judgment, 
and to interdi& reflection, ſeems to have been but too 
well underſtood by our eagle eyed Legiſlators, and but 
too ſucceſsfully made trial of; by alarming us with the 
apprehenfion of innovations in the conſtitution, they have 
effected the reality—the conſtitution ſeems no longer to 
exiſt! So late as the trial of Paine, the Bill of Rights was 
declared by one of the conſervators of our law—the At- 
torney General, to be ſo excellent, that to comment 
upon, to attempt to elucidate it, was profanation : he 

| would 
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would “ not profane it with a comment.” But where is 
now this Bill of Rights? where, but in the memory of 
a paſſed dream ! 

I have either read or dreamt that it is declared in this 
Bill of Rights, Article 8.“ That all elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament ought to be free.” Art. 10. That 
exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive fines 
impoſed, nor cruel nor unuſual puniſhment infliged.”? 
Art. 5. © That it is the right of the ſubject to petition 
the King; and all commitments and proſecutions. for 
ſuch petitioning are illegal. But I now hear from an au- 


thority *, ſanctioned with the approbation of our rulers 


ſanctioned, not with a tacit acquieſcence, but with the 
unequivocal teſtimony of a penſion, and the public. re- 
commendation of Mr. Reeves, and his diſintereſted 
coadjutors ; that © corrupt majorities,” are © intimately 
« interwoven with our practical freedom,” and that 
members of parliament “ ought NEVER to be conſidered 
« as the repreſentatives of the people,” and © have pro- 
« duced the happineſs of this country, by vor ſpeaking 
« the will of the people.” Under the ſame ſanction, we 
are taught, that to petition, (to aſſociate or meet together, 
for the purpoſe of framing petitions) for redreſs of griev- 
ances, ought, by act of parliament, to be declared to be 
illegal: where then is the right of the ſubject to petition ? 
If exceſſive bail was illegal, why was Lord George Gor- 
don, after the expiration of his ſentence, detained in 
Newgate for life, by the manceuvre of requiring of him 
10,000]. bail, when his property was nothing at all? And 
why was Eaton, the bookſeller, by the ſame manœuvre, 
of requiring 2, oool. bail, and procraſtinating his trial, de- 
tained in Newgate many months, on a charge obviouſſy 
trivial, and of which he was acquitted when brought to 
* Mr, Arthur Lounge, reconuncuded by Mr, Reeves's aſſociation. 
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trial? And if cruel and unuſual puniſhments ought not to 
be inflicted, by what rule are the illuſtrious convicts in 
Scotland condemned to tranſportation, among felons, for 
fourteen years, for having perſevered in the ſteps firſt ſet 
on foot by thoſe now in power, when candidates for the 
good opinion. arid ſupport of the people, and which they 
did not deem it unſeaſonable to attempt carrying into 
effect, even at a time of internal inſurrection, the Duke 
of Richmond having at that very time, on the 2d June, 
1780, when a lawleſs mob were beſieging the doors of 
Parliament, and maltreating many of its Members, 
brought in his bill for univerſal ſuffrage and annual Par- 
linments, as the beſt means of quieting the tempeſt of 
popular inſurrection. 

That we are threatened with the total loſs of that 8 
Nitution which has produced all the property we enjoy, 
might of: itſelf be thought ſufficient to alarm, to rouſe an 
Engliſh heart : but if the exceſs of influence—if hopes of 
participating in the ſpoil, has ſo abſorbed every honour- 
able ſentiment that we can look at the annihilation of our 
deareſt rights with indifference, another conſideration re- 
mains, which eannot be thought on without ſome effect. 
France occupied at once in civil regulations, and in reſiſt- 
ing the armies both of invaders and of internal malecon- 
tents, confiding too in the profeſſed neutrality of Englands 
neglected her navy. When war took place, we ſecured 
or deſtroyed at Toulon no ſmall proportion of her fleet; 
yet ſhe has already been able to meet us on the ocean, on 
almoſt as equal a footing as ſhe did in the American war, 
when our force was divided, and employed alſo againſt 
Spain, Holland, and America! yet no expence has been 
ſpared, no demand of the Miniſtry rejected, for the pur- 
pole of increaſing our naval force! If France, thus fitu- 
ated, has ſo gained upon us in naval exertions, what may 

we 
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Ve not apprehend,: if peace taking place between her and 
the continental powers, ſhe unites both the navy and the 
materials for ſhip building in Holland to her own ; and 
devotes all or half her exertions to her fleet? May it not 
be apprehended that ſhe will be in another year ſuperior 
to us on the ocean? We may accuſe the Dutch of ſupine« 
neſs and timidity, becauſe they manifeſt no zeal in their 
oppoſition to the army of France; but we well know that 
they have been compelled, and engaged moſt unwillingly 
in a war diametrically oppoſed to their deareſt intereſt. 


France was the mart of their produce, and her inereaſing 


proſperity would have increaſed theirs (as it would ours too), 
nor can their commerce with England compenſate them in 
any degree for being deprived of that of France. They 
never willingly engage in any war, but by being compelled 
to it, we have experienced on the Dogger Bank that they 
have not loſt their national courage ; and not having the 
option of neutrality, there is no room to n that 
they will now range on the fide of France. 

In ſuch a ſtate of things France having, over and 90 
what ſhe may want to guard her Frontiers, ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand troops ſeafoned in the preſent eampaign, 
left without employ by the retreat of her continental 
enemies, what remains to prevent her from landing them 
in this country? We are told that they cannot do it, 
but let us not deceive ourſelves; we were never before 
engaged againſt an ARMED NATION; # people, who, 


however divided in opinion as to their form of govern- 


ment, are unanimous in their determination to refiſt the 
interference of foreign powers, and to reſent the attempts 
of England, by ſtarving them, to excite diſeontents and 
internal inſurrections. That they have the will to re- 
talliate upon us, they do not eoneeal. Let us then no 
longer perſiſt to ſhut our eyes upon the dangers that en- 
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cirele us. It was not the ſuperiority of our fleet, it was 
the neceſſity of turning all her efforts to repel her con- 
tinental invaders, which diſabled her from pouring an 
army into England this campaign. I have heard it re- 
ported, as the opinion of naval and military officers, that 
it would be a work of conſiderable time to diſembark an 
army of 40,000 men, with their artillery and baggage, even 
if they experienced no oppoſition. This is certainly true 
when large ſhipping are employed, and the artillery, &c. 
ſtowed in the holds; but a ſmall veſſel, which may tranſ- 
port from the oppoſite coaſt 100 men, with their artillery, 
&c. might be unloaded by its crew within an hour or 
two; and 500 ſuch veſſels might, by the ſame rule, un- 
load in the ſame time. The firſt forty or fifty thouſand 
may intrench themſelves upon the coaſt, until another 
embarkation arrives; ſhould our fleet maintain its pre- 
ſent ſuperiority, it cannot prevent this“: Nieuport, 
Oftend, Antwerp, and the United Provinces, ſeconding 
the views of France, how are we to reſiſt this invaſion of 
a people conceiving themſelves injured by us, and pant- 
ing to retaliate? And what encouragement do our rulers 
afford'us to expect a different turn of fortune, when we 
were informed from the Throne, at the opening of Par- 
lament, that the laſt had been a fortunate campaign, 
although our ſplendid ſucceſſes had been followed with 
the ſame conſequences as defeats! repulſed before Dun- 
kirk — driven out of Toulon, and our Allies on the 
Rhine, after having COMPLEATLY ROUTED the French 
in the morning, compelled by this routed army to ſur- 
render their lives the ſame afternoon t. If theſe were 
the events of a campaign, declared to be fortunate from 
the Throne, what may we not apprehend, if the fickle 


* See Gazette Dec. 2793. 
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Goddefs goes over to the other fide. Is there no danger 

that we may be reduced vainly to ſolicit peace, on terms 
which we might now honourably offer? 4 To err is 
* human,“ to retract when we perceive our error, is the 
mark of a liberal and enlightened mind. It is now 
known that we were deceived—that the inſurrections 
which were declared from the throne to have been excited 

in this country by France, never had exiſtence chat 
our allies, at the treaty of PILNxITZ, pre- concerted the 
invaſion of France, as themſelves have avowed in their 
manifeſtos”, long before France declared war. That 
France, far from wiſhing to oyerturn the government of 
Great Britain, confided in it to the degree of requeſting 
the mediation of our Sovereign —of offering to ſubmit to 
his equity the circumſtances of her diſpute with Auſtria 
and Pruſtia—that this being refuſed, ſne had no alter- 
native but war thut wh. en viQorious over the invaders 
ſhe topped ſhort, and would not conſent. to the 2 
of her General, Dumourier, to invade Holland, until 


threatened with war by England, — that ſhe ſtill endea- 
voured to avert it, by negociation, and ſent over full 
powers to her ambaſſador for that purpoſe; and though 
the direct breach of our Treaties with her, the corn 
dound to her ports had been ſtopped, and the Alien Bill 
paſſed, did not deſiſt until he was ordered to quit the 
country, and a war eſtabliſhment was voted by the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament. That the French Convention having 
declared that war ſubſiſted between the two Countries on 
theſe accounts, the Britiſh Miniſter repreſented the war 
as unprovoked and unſought by him, although he has 
fince confeſſed that his object is, hat he was at that 
time charged with and denied, to interfere in the internal 
government of France ; and that he thinks the worſt dif- 
aſters preferable to a peace, + until that government is 
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changed. In this opinion he may be ſincere, ſince that 
government, having experienced his duplicity, would per- 
haps refuſe to treat while he continues in adminiſtration, 
and require his diſmiſſion as an earneſt of our ſincerity. 
He may too determine to continue the war for another 
motive, more pardonable in him, but not leſs fatal to us, 
the dread of inveſtigation, and of conſequent condign 
puniſhment. That this nation would contentedly ſee 
him retain his ſinecure places, is not likely: this con- 
cluſfion I think the public voice would require; but this 
.done, that it ſhould continue implacable againſt him, is 
ue for thofe that have ſuffered alone, and not 
done an injury, may harbour a temporary reſentment, 
they are uſually mollified by the firſt conceſſion; and it 
is the man who has committed an aggreſſion that che- 
riſhes a continued hatred to the party he has injured, be- 
— he dreads he reſentment he is conſcious of merit- 

From this motive a miniſter may think the 
16 2 508 diſaſters; may think foreign invaſion and in- 
ternal war, preferable to peace: but as our gracious ſo- 


* 


vereign can have no ſuch inducement—as he can have 


no wiſh contrary to the intereſt of his people, it may be 
hoped that he, if France makes ſuch a requifition, will 
not refuſe.compliance, nor, on that account, defer to ne- 
gociate, until we are compelled to What we may now 
voluntarily, and therefore creditably, adopt. Since the 
.expecttation of conqueſt can no longer be indulged, and 
fine negociation muſt finally take place, to what purpoſe 
is the effuſion of blood to be prolonged At has appeared 
that the war was unſought by France, that England, and 
her Allies, were. the Agreſſors. It will then be a wiſe 
and honourable policy, to acknowledge that we have been 
deceived+to l. eoneeſſion and reſtitution be our own vo- 
_— wy and not to proeraſſinate them until they ate 
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compelled from us by invaſion and national bankruptey. 
Let us acknowledge the French Republic in manly and 
explicit terms; and by making a tender of full and com- 
pleat reſtitution of what we have gained from her, as the 
price of peace, prove that we are not actuated by the de- 
fire of plunder, nor parties to the confederacy againſt the 
rights of nations at PILNITZ. "REN 
That miniſters ſhould talk of keeping Corfi ica, and- 
the French Eaſt and Weſt Indian ſettlements, by way of 
indemnification for the expences incurred, is not ſur- 
priſing: this ſpecies of indemnification is indeed ' moſt 
valuable to them. Their acceſſion of patronage, and con- 
ſequent increafe of influence, by the appointment of Go- 
vernors, Lieutenant Governors, Attorney General, Chief 
Juſtices, Naval and Military Offices, is no lefs obvious, 
than is the burden, which all theſe appointments intail 
upon the independant part of the community: the occa- 
fions to whieh foreign conqueſts afford, of engaging 2 
nation in war, may de no little benefit to its rulers, but 
it is now known, that they do not increafe national proſ- 
perity ; that free commerce with diſtant countries is more 
beneficial in its effects, than the exerciſe of ſovereignty, 
and the produce of our Weſt Indian Iſlands would come 
to us upon much eafier terms, if every ifland was de- 
clared independant. In ſhort, whatever advantages may 
accrue to miniſters, by the poſſeſſion of the conqueſts 
gained—to us, the only important benefit they can pro- 
duce, will be to purchaſe us a ſafe and honorable peace, 
and liberate us from the perplexity in which we are in- 
volved. But there are, who urge, that France will not 
now conſent to peace with us, and that we ſhall be humi- | 
lated in making an offer which may be rejected with con- 
tempt. As I ee this argument repeatedly urged in thoſe 
n journals, which are devoted to the advocates of 
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the war, T cannot but ſuſpect the ſincerity. It ſhould 
ſeem, that theſe gentlemen would rather fear, that con- 
ciliatory propoſals ſhould be accepted, than that they 
ſhould be refuſed ; but ſhould this happen, what will be 
the conſequence ? The ruling powers of England, in ſoli- 
citing a peace on equitable terms, will at once proclaim 
to France, and their own people, their moderation, their 
juſtice, and their regard to the lives and intereſts of the 
people. The French rulers, in refuſing it, would make 
it appear, that they rere actuated by different motives, 
and alienate the people from their ſtandard. It is well 
known, that the deerec of the 19th Nov. which. afforded 
a pretext for the interference of England, was fatal to its 
authors—was made the leading accuſation againſt them, 
and periſhed with them 1 in the grave. The preſent leaders, 
therefore, ho they may cabal againſt each other, are 
not likely to hazard any act contrary to the known intereſt 
of the nation. But, which is improbable, ſhould paſſion 
prevail over e, and the people indignated at ſeeing 
how England has the lead among their enemies, 
and determine upon invading us, is it not obvious, that 
our having offered them. equitable terms of peace, will 
prevent them from ing unanimous in this determina- 
tion —will make their attack leſs vigorous and formida- 
ble, and on the other hand, will tend to ſtrengthen our 
reſiſtance, and pre vent us from imputing to the pertina- 
cious obſtinacy of our rulers, the evils which threaten, 
us, confirm our attachment to our conſtitution, and con- 
ciliate us to the exiſting government? This ſubject re- 
quires ſome further conſideration. It may be hoped, that, 
France will conſent to any liberal plan of accommoda- 
tion: but if miſled, by paſſion, ſhe determines upon in- 
vading us, and overthrowing that government which 
which bas been the foul. of the confederacy againſt her, 
the 
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the conſequences may be truly alarming. How are we 
prepared to reſiſt the attack of an armed nation, by a 
MILITIA RANK AND FILE OF PROPERTY? * the rich 
pitted againſt the poor? the poor thrown out of employ, 
and compelled through deſperate neceſſity, to engage in a 
naval or military life; their wives and children—now, 
perhaps widows and orphans—the pariſh rates unequal 
to their ſuſtenance, with difficulty ſubfiſted by the ſub- 
ſcriptions, which fills the colums of newſpapers, and our 
reſources failing, in proportion as our exigencies increaſe. 
The rich clubbed together, to reſiſt the reform of abuſes, 
the advocates for the rights of the people, and the true 
principles of the conſtitution, perſecuted, accuſed of ſe- 
dition, and high treaſon, and the doctrines of paſſive 
obedience, and non reſiſtance revived: and inforced ! 
the free diſcuſſion of political ſubjects ſuppreſſed by every 
poſſible means: Do not theſe meaſures teſtify that our 
rulers themſelves ate convinced of the unpopalarity of 
their ſyſtem, and that the more it is known, the more it 
will be depreciated and oppoſed ? And is it in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that we provoke the invaſion of a powerful and 
united people or do weconfide upon the mereenary troops 
of Hanover, Auſtria, Pruſſia and Ruſſia, to preſerve to 
us the conſtitution that we love? a conſtitution the 
reverſe of their own, and which they have ever looked 
on with a jealous and an envious eye. I appeal to thoſe 
of my- countrymen, yet undebauched by court ſyſtems, 
uncorrupted by miniſterial influence—who do not look 
for plenteous tables, ſupplied at the coſt of their hungry 
fellow citizens—to thoſe, who living independantly 
upon their paternal eſtates, upon the fruit of their own 
exertions, which were ſeeured to them by the Engliſh 
conſtitution love that conſtitution to theſe, I appeal, 
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whether we have not within our reach 2 more effectual 
and a leſs dangerous means of defence—Engliſhmen alone 
can defend the Engliſn Conftitution—preſent then, to 
them, the conſtitution pure - ſuch as it is defined to be 
and they will have an intereſt in defending it let them 
ſee let them feel the excellence of the conſtitution 
remove the abuſes which have ſuppreſſed which 
threaten to annihilate it to the belief that we are free, 
that we ſhall continue to be free to enjoy the fruit of 
our labours, we owe all the exertions of individuals; 
all that has made us the admiration and the envy of ſur- 
rounding nations—confirm then, this belief—do not deftroy 
it; afford to the poor the proſpect of acquiring proper- 
ty—they will then reſpect property—do not combine the 
receivers of penſions againſt the greater number who muſt 
pay them, nor think, by telling theſe laſt, that they are 
happy, to preverit them from feeling that they are mi- 
ſerable reſtore then the conſtitution! what that conſti- 
tution is the Bill of Rights ſufficiently declares; “ All 
elections of members of parliament ought to be free, 
and « frequent.” Such parliaments will remove all leſ- 
fer abuſes. Miniſters may confide in the ftrong phalanx 
of placemen and penſioners, which has an intereſt in ſup- 
porting their meaſures—and while theſe are ſecure of their 
reward, the confidence may be not unfounded. But ſhould 
this ſecurity fail—ſhould the people ſhew ſtrong ſymptoms. 
of diſcontent, the ſame principle which induced their 
ſupport, will juſtify their deſertion, and puniſhment may 
follow. This is an argument which muſt be felt by men 
in power may it be regarded they will then not need 
to depend upon ſoreign mercenaries, nor is there any dan- 
ger that France ſhould be covetous of war, or refuſe equi- 
table terms of peace tended by a united people. 

I will now only add, that as in the aboye I have made 
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uſe of many. arguments *which .I- have borrawed from 
works I have read upon a ſubject which ſo nearly affects 
us ; that one of teleriget War with France, or, who 
pays the Reckoning; another, A Letter to the K—g;"” 
both publiſhed by Ridgway; another is, «Conſiderations 
on the State of Parties, and the Means of effecting a Re- 
conciliation between them, by T. Brigge, printed for 
Robinſons, Pater- noſter- row, &c. &c. price 1s. a work 
which quotations cannot do juſtice, as an attentive peruſal 
of it muſt, I think, convince the unprejudiced of the neceſ- 
ſity of a change of ſyſtem; Another work, which I have 
quoted from, and I am ſenſible, done injuſtice to by eur- 
tailing, for the ſake, of leſſening the number of theſe 
pages, is, Conſiderations, &c. &c.” printed for Jor- 
dan, Fleet-ſtreet. I ſhall conclude by: tranſeribing from 
this laſt, the author's ſentiments. on the conſequences» of 
the, French revolution; ; Premiſing, however, that what 
he ſays of the French, does not at all detract from the ex- 
cellence of the Engliſh Conſtitution, which being in its 
real and; pure ſtate, may ãnelude overy advantage which 
any republic can boaſt. After tracing the event to its 
origin, and making it appear that it was not the work of a 
moment, but the reſult of the miſconduct of the govern- 
ment on one ſide; and on the other, of the inereaſe of 
knowledge, diſſeminated gradually by the writings of 
French authors from the time of Louis XIVth, he pro- 
ceeds, This event has been compared by many ſpecu- 
“ latiſts to a meteor darting through the ſky ; filling the 
beholders with aſtoniſhment and fear at its momentary 
appearance, and illuminating the horizon with preter- 
natural, but temporary radiance: and in conformity 
with this idea, they are waiting for its equally precipi- 
tate evaneſcence, when the twilight of evening ſhall 
reſume its ſober eign among the habitations of men. 
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But were I to hazard a conjecture Gnderning futurity, 
« J ſhould liken it to the dawn of che morning, whicli 
announces the approach of the rifing ſun; that tumi-« 
ti nary which ſheds a Clear, a ſteady, and a beneficial 
ec radiance-over the works of nature; which is often ob- 
« ſeuted by temporary clouds, and eounteracted in iti 
« benign inſtuenoe by the violence of paſſing tempeſts; 
„ hieh- in its progreſs towards its meridian, can be 
« impeded by nd power in the univerſe, but will paſs in 
regular ſueceſſion through all the gradations of its 
4 ploxy; till it arrives at the limits of its courfe, and 
«ſinks, with all che objects on which its rays have been 
s reflected, into the darkrefs of prime val night. - Such 
4 ill probably be found to be the progreſſion of rational 
r improvement and univerſal liberty, as yet in the im- 
« perfect and defenecleſs ſtate of infancy: but which, 
* notwi hſtanding all the difaſters which it has encoun- 
G. tered, and ie fill liable to ſuſtain, will gain ſtrength 
1 with maturity, and correctneſs with experience; will 
« obtain a firm-eſtabliſhment in all the political fyſtems 
„of mankind, and though delayed in its advances to 
t ſupremacy, will retain, and augment its influence and 
e er e ern IE? 


THE END: 


